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TUESDAY, JULY 16, 1957 


Hovsr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITr£e ON Famity FarMs OF THE 
ComMITTEs ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Clark W. Thompson (chair- 
man of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Thompson, McMillan, Bass, Jennings, 
Matthews, Williams, Smith, Krueger, Tewes, and Teague (California). 

Also present: Representatives Johnson, McIntire, and Mr. Francis 
LeMay. 

Mr. THompson (presiding). The committee will be in order. 

For the benefit of new members of the committee, I would like to 
read to you the foreword that appeared on the Family Farm Sub- 
committee report of August 1, 1956: 


This report on the family farm, America’s heritage, should be welcomed by 
every American, for it brings sharply to the attention of the Nation, the conditions 
that threaten our established order of agriculture—the family farm. 

The system of family farming in America rejected the feudal systems of older 
nations, and established the free enterprise economic foundation on which this 
Nation has flourished. I think that all who read this report will agree that America 
cannot now afford to allow the substitution of a hired hand industrial type of 
agriculture for the independent farm family on the land, and that the Nation’s 
policies must be shaped to perpetuate the family as the dominant operating unit 
in agriculture. 

This means that our agricultural policies must be such that the Nation’s 
farmers and their families share in the blessings of free enterprise on a parity 
with all other elements of our national life. 


Signed by “Harold D. Cooley, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture.” 

Will you read this into the record, this letter, please. 

This is the letter inviting the ICA to testify here this morning on 
the problem that confronts the Family Farms Subcommittee. 

Mr. LeMay. It is addressed to Mr. John B. Hollister, Director, 
International Cooperation Administration, 815 Connecticut Avenue, 


Washington, D. C.: 


Dear Mr. Houuister: Chairman Harold D. Cooley of the House Committee 
on Agriculture created in the 84th Congress and has perpetuated in the present 
Congress a Family Farms Subcommittee, with the specific duty of making special 
studies of the ways and means to protect, foster, and promote the family unit of 
farming as the continuing dominant unit in American agriculture. 

This subcommittee already has made extensive studies and has issued an interim 
report, a copy of which is enclosed. 

We are of the opinion that it would be valuable to our continuing work to have 
before us a clear and concise picture of the patterns of agriculture in the various 
countries where ICA has established programs for the improvement of agriculture ; 
the nature of the programs ICA is undertaking; the kind of agriculture we are 
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promoting, especially as between family-unit operations and various other types 
of farming, in size and organization; and the extent of our employment of people 
and expenditure of funds in these programs. 

The subcommittee would greatly appreciate having you and members of your 
food and agriculture staff present this story to us. If it is convenient for you to 
do so, we shall set a hearing for Tuesday, July 16, for this purpose. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
Chairman, Family Farms Subcommittee. 

Mr. THompson. In response to that letter, Mr. Hollister has dele- 
gated Mr. White, Associate Director of the ICA Food and Agriculture 
Office to come before this committee and explain what is gomg on in 
Europe. 

For the benefit of our new members, to whom we are very glad to 
extend a warm welcome, I want to say this: As we studied the family 
farm oes and as we discovered all through the country where 
we held hearings, there is a problem that is peculiar to the man who 
wishes to farm the place that he has owned or that he has rented, to 
use only such outside help as may be necessary in the planting or the 
harvesting season. 

It is a unit which is handled from start to finish by the family itself. 
We have run into various problems. Among other things we find 
some, not the Family Farm Committee so far as I know, but on the 
Committee on Agriculture, who feel that the only hope for American 
agriculture is in, not the collective farm exactly, but in the privately 
owned large tract of land on which employed labor does the work. 

I believe that I speak for all of the members of the old Subcommittee 
on Family Farms when I say we do not accept that at all. 

We are unwilling to visualize the farm as a part-time job for any- 
body. We do not like the approach that the only way to make a 
family farm work is to have it located near enough some industrial 
unit so that the husband, or the wife, or the son, or somebody in the 
family can go and work part time. 

If that is the final answer, we have not yet accepted it. 

The people who settled our country came here to get away from an 
old feudal system that is familiar to those of us who studied the English 
common law. 

It may have had some merit. It did not have the merit of inde- 
pendence. 

I doubt very much if employed farmers who are working for wages 
only will ever be completely satisfied with anything but the independ- 
ence that has kept them on the farm ever since the Nation was first 
settled. 

Since our country is now going abroad to try to reestablish or to 
improve the agricultural systems in the various countries of Europe, 
it occurred to us that, perhaps, we could go back to the old country, 
see what our own qualified experts are doing, what is being accom- 
plished, and just what foreign agriculture is now like. 

It is with that thought, Mr. White, that we asked you to come to 
us today. We appreciate your presence. I suggest that you proceed 
as you wish, and then after you have given us your prepared statement, 
if you will submit to the questions of the committee, which will take 
the form of a round table discussion more than anything else, we will 
appreciate it very much. 
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STATEMENT OF E. D. WHITE, ACTING DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY R. H. DAVIS, COMMIS- 
SIONER, JOINT COMMITTEE ON RURAL RECONSTRUCTION, 
TAIWAN, J. P. EMERSON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL OFFICE, ICA, AND W. S. MIDDAUGH, 
CHIEF, AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS DIVISION, ICA 


Mr. Wuirer. Mr. Chairman, my name is E. D. White, Associate 
Director of the Office of Food and Agriculture, International Coopera- 
tion Administration, Department of State. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a very brief general statement. 

ICA programs in agriculture are concentrated in the less developed 
countries of the world. In these countries agriculture is the principal 
occupation of the people and is the foundation for national economic 
development and political stability. Hence, a primary objective of 
ICA programs is to assist agriculture and thereby improve the welfare 
of the masses of rural people and strengthen the national economies 
of cooperating countries. 

To achieve these broad objectives, ICA agricultural programs are 
directed to help the countries develop institutions that will encourage 
and enable farm families to increase and diversify production and to 
improve home living. Emphasis is upon self-help that requires a 
minimum of United States aid and a maximum use of local resources. 

The agricultural institutional changes needed in these countries are 
those in which the United States has achieved outstanding success in 
helping its own farmers; namely, agriculture extension, credit and 
cooperatives, education, and research. 

By stimulating the establishment and development of these institu- 
tions, United States technicians help the cooperating countries create 
the services by which farmers can solve their individual and group 
problems largely through their own efforts. National economic de- 
velopment inevitably will follow. 

ICA policy for aiding agriculture development reflects the tradi- 
tional American philosophy for creating and helping family-sized 
farm units. 

In many countries, age-old patterns of land tenure have resulted in 
oppressive conditions of tenancy upon the masses of farmer-cultiva- 
tors. Experience shows such patterns are not changed quickly; above 
all, any reforms must be accepted and carried out with wholehearted 
support by the Government. 

enure changes take many forms—creation of economical units 
through consolidation of small fragments of land, breakup of large 
lanaed estates in other cases, subdividing of public lands into eco- 
nomical units, introduction of cadastral surveys and issuance of land 
titles, establishment of extension and credit services for small farmers, 
and the enforcement of equitable arrangements for crop sharing among 
tenants and landlords. 

Striking accomplishments in one or more of these phases have been 
registered in the Philippines, Taiwan, Iran, Lebanon, and Spain. In 
certain other countries with equally serious tenure problems, progress 
is impeded by lack of understanding and by strong vested interests, 
but our technicians offer such advice and assistance as seems appro- 
priate and diplomatic. 
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Current ICA assistance in agricultural development is extended to 
41 countries and 5 territories. Initial programs are being developed 
for four new countries—Morocco, Tunisia, Ghana, and Burma. 
Except for Spain, Yugoslavia, and Greece in Europe, the current 
programs are in the Far East, Near East and south Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

These latter regions generally are underdeveloped and are trying to 
meet recently awakened aspirations of their peoples. 

The keystone of ICA aid is technical assistance by United States 
specialists on regular ICA rolls and through ICA-financed contracts 
with United States land-grant colleges. Transfer of American 
know-how through guidance and training supported by limited 
quantities of equipment and supplies for demonstration purposes 
promises to be the most economical and lasting aid that we can give 
these countries. 

Our assistance can be broken down into several types of activities or 
projects which in each country is planned as a coordinated program, 
fitted into the overall country program. 

We do not attempt to assist every phase of a country’s agricultural 
program, preferring to focus our assistance on the most pressing 
problems for which the United States has special competence to help. 

These activities are agricultural extension, credit and cooperatives, 
education, research, crop and livestock improvement and diversifica- 
tion, use of soil and water resources, home improvements, youth work 
modeled after the 4-H Club program, forestry and fisheries develop- 
ment, and strengthening agencies administering agricultural programs. 

An initial task has been to reorient the thinking of Government 
officials and technicians so they can put knowledge to work for people 
through extension of Government services to the masses of farmers 
on the land. 

In fiscal year 1956, the last year for which we have complete figures, 
the worldwide program was as follows: 743 United States technicians 
overseas (exclusive of approximately 150 college contract technicians), 
501 agricultural projects, and 1,242 foreign technicians in agriculture 
sent to the United States or third countries for short-term training. 
The total dollar cost for agriculture, forestry, and fisheries programs 
in fiscal year 1956 was $68,083,584. 

The accomplishments to date are not easy to tabulate on a world- 
wide basis, but rather impressive achievements can be documented 
for individual countries. 

Typical countries examples, describing the ICA agricultural pro- 
grams and their accomplishments can be given for representative 
countries situated in four major regions. 

For all countries, the most important intangible benefit is the new 
hope engendered in the hearts of the masses of farm families that their 
welfare can be improved and that their governments, with United 
States assistance, are prepared to help them help themselves. This 
basic change in spirit, from despair to hope, is reflected in a few more 
pesos or lira or rupees in cash and additional food and clothing for 
the family. 

The degrees of accomplishment naturally vary from country to 
country as affected by the educational and economic levels from 
which programs are started and the capacity of the government to 
cooperate effectively. 


CHeeennee 
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Important factors most felt by American technicians on the ground 
are = aspirations and independence of the local government and its 
people. 

Often their aspirations are for large developmental projects the 
have seen in the more advanced countries of the Western World wit 
too little consideration for the capacity of the country to utilize such 
large projects in its present status of development. 

Likewise, both governments and peoples of underdeveloped areas 
are impatient for quick progress through programs that they hope 
will bring the kind of development in a few years that it took the 
United States and other western nations centuries to achieve. 

All these factors must be taken into account by the ICA technicians 
as they try to influence foreign governments to undertake realistic 
programs that will result in sound progress. This is not always easy 
in cooperative programs where the participating countries are equal 
partners, proud of their sovereignty, often imbuded with newly 
achieved independence, and impatient with programs seemingly 
lacking in spectacular results such as the construction of large capital 
facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, that finishes the general statement. I am prepared 
to discuss particularly the application of the ICA programs in agri- 
culture in specific countries, if you would like, or any way that you 
wish to proceed, sir. 

Mr. THompson. I personally would like to hear more about 
Europe than I would about the Far East. However, I am only one 
of the committee. It is a little difficult to know where to start. I 
wonder if we could take a typical European country, for instance, 
France, or Spain, and draw a comparison between the family farm 
there and in this country? 

Mr. Wuire. We can take Spain, if you like. 

Mr. THompson. Yes; all right. 

Mr. Waite. There is an ICA program in Spain. There are nearly 
2% million farms in Spain. Ninety-five percent of the farms are 110 
acres in size or less. And they represent about one-third of the 
farm area. 

I have a chart that I will pass around that shows the number of 
farms and the acres in the farms, and the extent of the land area. 
I will submit that for the record. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Distribution of farms by sizes—Spain 








| Number of Percent of 
Acres per farm farms total farm 
| area 
Under 11. ___- Joe dte i biased oii ea nae ae aaeee | 1, 920, 000 9 
ee MiKo ain Sa nig ni natein alam nanan nwa La dees aeebce khan baieraeaea Ce 250, 000 5 
0 ee Gdn edgcengie ke aie ssid aici aia gaint tine ate alt Aline 230, 000 18 
CE a ee cnadeae raductthecennddende seth sbtebanebenoak 62, 000 25 
560 to 2,000. ........ SS Reueaahenahinw wa Sandddana daesiieiiah week a vataide 5 18, 000 24 
Gatien Cocks tthaanen ac 5 a es egies eae ee a ee 5, 000 | 19 





FUE n0500 mine ele a i ni i ic ll sisal hai cigs ented 2, 485, 000 100 


Mr. Wuits. The chart shows that out of 2,485,000 farms in the 
country, 1,200,000 farms are under 11 acres in size. And another 
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quarter of a million are between 11 and 22 acres. And on the large 
size there are 18,000 farms out of the 2% million that are between 550 
and 2,000 acres, and 5,000 farms over 2,000 acres in size. 

There is in Spain a Land Consolidation Service that is interested 
in bringing about more economic units of farms considering that the 
ae problem in Spain is uneconomic units, because they are too 
sm 

There is one project that I would like to describe. The Govern- 
ment of Spain with ICA assistance undertook to consolidate 5,581 
small tracts of land that were scattered over a large area, represented 
by a number of holders that attempted to farm these fractional pieces 
of land. These 5,581 tracts were consolidated into 474 farms that 
had about 25 acres each. 

May I go off the record? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. THompson. Let us put that data in the record at this point. 

(The data referred to are as follow:) 


Situation before the consolidation of ownership 


(Three typical cases of consolidation) 





Ownership | Case 1 | Case 2 | Case 3 
NN ne ES os. ict avabnawepepaaebidn 111. 88 150. 12 325. 54 
De ent A nd cc dankeosnaniiwcdting 276. 23 370. 66 803. 80 
I oat paral ds ibe bndddendsdcnphideus shina eh 102 124 ; 332 
Average surface per lot in hectares. ...........-...-.---.----.. 1.10 1, 21 . 98 
Average surface per lot in acres___.......---...-.-.------------ 2.72 2.99 2.42 
I ik en 47 51 101 


GENERAL DATA 


Total surface of the municipal territory: 7,046 hectares; 17,397 acres. 

Total surface of the area to be consolidated: 6,530 hectares; 16,121 acres. 

Total number of landowners concerned: 330. 

Number of farmers: 200. 

Date of the decree declaring of ‘‘public utility’’ the land consolidation in the 
zone of Cantalapiedra (O. B. No. 309): October 2, 1953. 

Date of organization of the local commission: July 2, 1953. 

Date of organization of the technical commission: November 13, 1953. 

Date of the first hearings on the basis for the consolidation: August 11, 1953. 
oe the second hearings on the preliminary project of consolidation: March 

, 1954. 


LIST OF LAND IMPROVEMENTS AND WORKS 


System of main collector canals (36,636 meters) 

System of main roads (10,605 meters) 

System ‘ watering troughs (6 wells with watering troughs for large and small 
animals 

System of service roads (91,284 meters) 

Electrification of the family gardens (1,300 meters of high tension line, transformer, 
and 400 meters of low tension line) 

Improvement of irrigation in the present family gardens. 
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General résumé of the consolidation 






Item Before After Factor of 

reduction 
Pe OE NB onc eke eaaninndiiedagabatecunihintenbemett 5, 581 474 11.8 

— surface of the lots: 

Hee 1-13-92 19-46-96 fo kei 
Acri — 2. 81 , Sf Se eee 
Number of lots per owner-- ss 16.9 1.4 11.8 
PORN Oe Nahi ick dncnksnenbamsdcnebabuanndaded 2, 625 DP iseticcdeternan 


COEFFICIENT OF THE CONSOLIDATION IN PERCENTAGE 


Number of lots before—number of lots after 





Coefficient equal to — 100 
a Number of lots before — minimum of lots x 
or 
L 5,581 —474 
Coefficient equal to === X 100 equal to 97.1 percent 
q 5681-330" P 
Situation after the consolidation of ownership 
(Three typical cases of consolidation) 

Ownership Case 1 | Case 2 Case 3 
DOtRE ORIG SR NINE oi iiss icon indice cecenawhccnnneenecs 111. 88 150. 12 325. 54 
Total surface in acres_.______- TIRE Sie) tried 0 3 Cee ie 276. 23 | 370. 66 803. 80 
EE I 6 a ed bi Sawcedadnwe don ndepenady acbokienansn 3 | 6 
Average surface per lot in hectares. _..........._....-.-----._- 37. 29 50. 04 54. 26 

92. 07 123. 55 133. 97 


FN ah i ie: denna bAced Hiaasen 


A VORERD OUTINGS OP TOC TR SOTOS. ..- .anon ences cveclnccinkes | 





The municipal territory of Cantalapiedra (Salamanca) is located in the north- 
western part of that province and has a surface of 7,046 hectares (17,400 acres). 

The land of this territory, practically flat, is cultivated as dry farming, usually 
in three-crop rotation: fallow, cereals and pulses or oats; the working animals 
are mostly mules; the number of tractors before the consolidation, in spite of the 
splendid conditions of the land for mechanization, did not exceed seven. 

Property of the land was divided, although not to the point prevailing in other 
regions. The dissemination, on the other hand, could be considered as high; the 
average surface of the lots of land was approximately 1 hectare (2.5 acres), and 
the number of land lots per owner averaged 16; there were 38 owners who posessed 
more than 50 lots, and some possessed over 250 lots. The total number of these 
lots was some 5,600, distributed among 330 owners 

The attempts of the farmers of Cantalapiedra to have their lands consolidated 
are not new; as far back as 1917 the first basis for a consolidation project was 
considered, but the project was not carried through. When the law of December 
20, 1952, was published, they decided to avail themselves of its benefits, and 
voluntarily applied for consolidation on February 1, 1953. 

On September 30, 1953, the Central Commission on Land Consolidation ap- 
proved the preliminary report prepared by the field working team of that Service, 
and on October 2, 1953, a decree declared to be of ‘‘public utility”? the land con- 
solidation in the municipal territory of Cantalapiedra. 

The local commission and the operating subcommission were organized in 
July 1953 and carried out the investigation of ownership and the classification of 
lands; once the values corresponding to each kind of land were established and 
the coefficients for compensation were fixed by an order from the Ministry of 
Agriculture dated December 13, 1954. The inquiry on the basis for the consoli- 
dation was carried out in August 1953. 

In November 1953 there was organized the Technical Commission which took 
care of drafting parts I and II of the plan for works and land improvement, and 
both parts were successively approved, on January 14, and October 26, 1954. 
The improvements included 36,636-meters of main water canals, 10,605 meters of 
new main roads, 91,284 meters of service roads, the installation of a system of 
water troughs, the electrification of the family gardens, and the improvement of 
the irrigation system. 
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The new road system having been planned, the preliminary project of consoli- 
dation was then prepared and the new lots of replacement were determined. 
Upon completion of the public hearings on the preliminary project in December 
of 1954, and acceptance and approval by the cultivators themselves, the new land 
boundaries were established in the spring of 1955 on the lands under the fallow 
rotation, the ensuing step on the cereal rotation crop being postponed for the fall 
of the same year, thus making final one of the first attempts for renewal and 
complete improvement of Spanish agriculture. 

Mr. Wuirer. Spain is a very old nation. Down through the 
centuries farms Sats been subdivided through inheritance, passing 
from the father to the son. And that has the result of bringing down 
farms into small tracts of land scattered in many directions from the 
village. 

The Land Consolidation Service, an agency of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, is attempting to consolidate these lands into more workable 
sized family unit farms. 

In addition, through the National Colonization Institute, an 
agency of the Spanish Government, an effort is made to develop 
undeveloped land where the soil resources have favorable potential 
for future crop production, by using heavy equipment to prepare the 
land, so that it can be farmed, and settling farmers in family units in 
that way. 

This is especially necessary where farms are small and where there 
are some areas that can be developed even into irrigated tracts by 
taking advantage of the water that is now being wasted. 

Spain is an arid country, and suffers from soil impoverishment, 
growing out of farming over the centuries. 

Another effort in another part of the ICA program in agriculture in 
Spain is the development of an agricultural extension service. This 
service was created in 1956, and to date there are 20 areas in Spain 
that have assistance to farmers through Extension Service teaching. 

And in the years ahead, an extension of the Extension Service 
system is projected, and for the coming year to 20 new areas. 

Mr. Tompson. Operated by the Spanish Government? 

Mr. Wurre. Yes, and it is patterned very closely after the Extension 
Service system in the United States. 

The Spanish Government, through its own research, has down 
through the years developed many facts that would be helpful to its 
agriculture, but there has been no way, no good way of bringing these 
facts out to the people on the land, and translating them in a way 
that farmers can understand them and take advantage of them. 

That is the basis for trying to establish an agricultural extension 
service. Also, because of soil impoverishment, and the degree of soil 
erosion in Spain, in 1955, through ICA help and assistance, the 
Spanish Government undertook to establish a soil conservation service. 

It is designed to help the small farmer practice better soil and water 
conservation practices. 

Part of this program has been training Spanish nationals technically 
in the conduct of conservation programs. 

We have sent to Spain some outstanding Americans to help train 
Spanish Government officials, including Dr. Bennett, who formerly 
headed the Soil Conservation Service in the United States. 

Sixty-two percent of Spain’s 28 million people live on farms. Most 
of the agriculture in Spain, about 90 percent of it, is dryland agri- 
culture, and the principal crops are grain crops. 
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The average size of the farm is 22 acres, and a little more than half 
of the farmers are owner-operators. Besides grain, the principal crops 
are potatoes, vegetables, fruit and cotton. 

r. Krevaer. What are the grains that they raise? 

Mr. Waite. Principally wheat and feed grains, of the small grain 
type, barley and such as that. Their agriculture is somewhat com- 
—, to agriculture in Arizona or New Mexico or western Texas. 

heir climate pattern is somewhat similar. Under irrigation they 

eH cotton and rice and alfalfa and vegetables and crops of that 
ind. 

Farm power in Spain is principally animal power. There has been 
some mechanization on farms that would justify the use of a tractor, 
but that has been and will continue to be a limited operation, because 
of the size of the farms and the scarcity of additional land to convert 
to agricultural uses. 

The agricultural program for the year 1956 shows that $329,950 of 
ICA funds were devoted to the agricultural phase of the program in 
Spain. There are 25 projects on which there were 15 Americans em- 
ployed, on short-term assignments, to assist the Spanish Government, 
and there were 114 Spanish nationals brought to the United States for 
short-term training, so that they might return and do a better job for 
their own Government. 

Literacy is very high in Spain. About 85 percent of the people 
can read and write. 

Agriculture is typical Mediterranean, characterized by the dry 
climate, the poverty of the soil, and the high cost of developing to 
irrigation. It is being demonstrated that improvements can be made 
in Spanish production by the application of fertilizers and by more 
modern methods of farming. Spain is deficient on bread, and they 
have a great interest in trying to produce more to meet the increasing 
population requirements. 

Spain occasionally has to buy wheat, but it is seldom in a position 
to buy wheat, because of the scarcity of foreign exchange. 

There are only about 55,000 tractors in the country for use on the 
larger farms that I mentioned a moment ago. 

Fifty-four percent of the total exports from Spain are agricultural 
exports, and for this reason agricultural production is important to 
Spain’s economy. The export crops are citrus fruits, olive oil, olives, 
grapes, wine and vegetables, fish, almonds and so forth. 

Spain imports cotton, occasionally wheat when required, edible oils 
when the dive oil crop fails, tobacco, coffee, potatoes and bananas. 

Living in Spain from the standpoint of food consumption is below 
the average for Europe. The caloric intake is about 2,500 calories 
tm day compared to perhaps a round 3,000 calories, or 20 percent 
uigher in the remainder of the countries in Western Europe. 

With respect to actual development on the land, there have been 
loans and grants of United States owned pesetas obtained from the 
sale of United States agricultural surpluses to date of approximately 
the equivalent of $10 million in round figures, directed at the conser- 
vation of Spain’s soil resources, including reforestation, agricultural 
extension, land consolidation, but not towards the production of 
specific surplus crops. 

This, I believe, Mr. Chairman, summarizes the high lights of the 
Spanish agricultural situation in the ICA program in Spain. 
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Mr. Tuompson. Is there any comparison at all between a typical 
family farmer in Spain and one in this country? 

Mr. Wuire. A typical Spanish farmer would have about 22 acres. 
That would probably be no more than the size of an average farm in 
many parts of this country. His family would be somewhat larger 
than the average American family. 

Their farm income would be exceedingly low, and they would 
be fully employed working intensively on their small farm with hoes 
and hand implements, supplemented by mules generally, sometimes a 
horse and small plow tools, attempting to grow enough wheat for their 
own family requirements, and a little to sell, and also produce other 
things that they would need generally to consume. 

Mr. THompson. The farmer in this country, of course, in normal 
times is a pretty well established businessman. 

He goes to the bank every year and borrows what money he needs to 
operate; he sends his children to college in many cases. 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. He is a pretty substantial citizen. 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tompson. Is there any hope that the family farmer abroad 
will ever reach that point, or is that something that is pretty well 
limited to America? 

Mr. Wurrr. That is something that is limited to America and certain 
other countries in the Western Hemisphere, like Argentina, Brazil, 
Canada, and countries like Australia and New Zealand, particularly 
these countries. 

It applies only in Spain and other European countries to a small 
proportion of the farmers who have a sufficient acreage of land that 
they can farm in a manner somewhat similar to American farming. 

But most of the farmers in the world have 2-, 3-, 4-, 5-acre farms, 
a of them have only 2 or 3 acres. This would be the typical 

arm. 

So they have no hope realistically speaking of having farms that 
would be similar to American farms in size. 

Mr. THompson. Is there any tendency, as has been said in some 
quarters in this country, to let people who have money to buy up 
the farms and then hire people to run them? 

I think you have prefaced your remarks with something very 
pertinent when you said something about political stability. 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. Within the Nation, tying into the family farm? 

Mr. Wuire. We find that the governments of the undeveloped 
countries are motivated by a strong desire to help the masses of their 
people. I spoke about the people being impatient, wanting quick 
gains, having seen and heard and read how progress has gone forward 
in other parts of the world, the last 25 or 50 years, and yearning for 
these same accomplishments for themselves. 

Since 80 to 85 percent of the people in the underdeveloped nations 
are farmers, rural people, the Government’s attention is centered on 
how to help this large segment of their population. The problem has 
been and will continue to be how to provide for a growing population. 
Each 10 or 12 years these nations will have 25 percent more people. 
They are now teeming with millions of people—80 million in Indonesia, 
384 million people in India, 80 million people in Pakistan, nearly 
90 million people in Japan. 
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The land fragmentation problem in Spain created through 
inheritance, is continually dividing the land into smaller and smaller 
fractions. Some of the plots are no wider than a rod and may be 
30 rods long. The farmer who inherits such tracts is required to travel 
from one to another, perhaps a few kilometers, going back and forth 
during the day, wasting a lot of his time in traveling, in trying to farm. 
That is why consolidation is being considered and practised, as I have 
illustrated here, in Spain. 

There is hardly no basis in countries outside of the Western Hemis- 
phere for buying land and mechanizing it into the kind of commercial 
farms existing in the United States for the reasons, first, land is not 
very readily available for capital investment, and, too, the interest 
rate is high compared to the United States; it is discouraging. 

The interest rates of 12 to 20 percent are common; interest rates 
of 30 to 40 percent per annum, are quite usual. That mitigates against 
capital development. 

Second, the people who own the land treasure the land and hold it 
as something very worthwhile; so buying land is not easy to do. 

Third, labor is quite low in price, as compared to American wages. 
Farm tractors are high compared to the United States, in price. 
They are particularly difficult to maintain and operate with their 
limited knowledge of mechanization, their lower capability to under- 
stand mechanized equipment and the importance of maintenance, the 
lack of repair shops and repair parts and adequately trained mechanics, 
and the development of all of this is much more difficult in Spain and 
other countries than people would normally expect. 

These are handicaps that mitigate against the consolidation of land 
outside of the Western Hemisphere into large farms. 

Furthermore, a large part of the land that is in big blocks is owned 
by the government as public domain, or like in Iran, held by the Shah. 

I was in Iran only 2 or 3 weeks ago, and there like elsewhere, the 
Government is making available the public domain or the Shah his 
own private land, for settlement; and in all of these cases, all of the 
cases we have worked with—it is settlement of family-sized farms. 

There is some allocation of princely lands into’family-sized farms. 
In places like India, Taiwan, and Iran and other places they have 
passed laws that require breaking up large private estates. In the 
case of India it applies to all farms over 100 acres; in Iran the plats 
were 120 acres. 

These characterize somewhat the development on a worldwide basis. 

Mr. THompson. Those of us who are tied to the family farm in this 
country are not so far wrong, are we? 

Mr. Wuirte. That is certainly the view of the foreign governments. 

Mr. THompson. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Witurams. I would like to ask a question. How about the 
dairy industry in Spain. You haven’t mentioned that? 

Mr. Wuire. There is an opportunity for expanding milk production 
in Spain to meet the requirements of Spain for fresh milk. One of 
the greatest dietary deficiencies in Spain is the lack of animal proteins. 
The diet is too high in food grains, relatively, and too low in animal 
proteins. 

Through Public Law 416 and through title III of Public Law 480, 
the voluntary agencies 3 or 4 years ago began a free milk distribution 
program in Spain, using American dried milk as a source of supply, 
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and this program has grown rapidly. The Spanish people began to 
acquire a taste for such milk. 

There is an opportunity around the cities, especially where there 
is some water available, for the production of alfalfa and irrigated 
pastures for the development of some small dairies. This requires 
not only a production undertaking but facilities which will make the 
milk sanitary. There is a part of the ICA program devoted to trying 
to help develop a dairy program on a basis like this, to meet the 
Spanish requirements. 

It will aid materially in improving, in strengthening the young 
children of Spain, especially, those who are badly in need of animal 
protein. 

Mr. TxHompson. It isn’t the practice then on what we call the 
small medium-sized farm, to keep animals on the farm? 

Mr. Wuire. The animal population of Spain is as follows: 

Bearing in mind that there are 2 million farmers, there are less 
than 2 million work animals, that is horses, mules and burros. This 
is less than one to a family. 

There is about, roughly speaking, the equal of 1 head of cattle—that 
is beef range cattle, dairy cattle and work oxen per family. Then 
there are about 8 or 10 sheep on the average for the family. That is 
the principal animal population in Spain. 

Mr. THompson. Are those milking goats? 

Mr. Wauire. Generally speaking, they are what we call common 
goats. They do milk most any kind of a goat, even if they only get 
a small amount of milk from them. 

All through Europe goats are milked. Some of them have been 
bred for centuries, not particularly of a milking strain, but they give 
some milk. But to illustrate how small the amount of milk people 
overseas will get from livestock, take India for example. India has 
50 percent more cattle than the United States, about 155 million head 
of cattle. The cattle the Indians milk average about a pint and a 
half of milk per day on 365 days a year basis, and goats give less milk 
than cows. 

If they have any milking strain in the goats then there is more milk. 
So far as having a number of goat dairies I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Teaaue. I am troubled by a basic problem here. Probably 
contrasted to some of you gentlemen, I happen to be a believer in the 
mutual security program, and I expect to support it this week. 

But I do it because I think it is important to the defense of this 
country. My problem is this: 

Every single one of those exports that you mentioned that has 
come out of Spain is produced on family farms in my district, my 
own congressional district in California, with the possible exception 
of cork. 

We are not in the cork business, so far as I know. The only way 
that the family farms can compete now with these family farmers or 
big farmers, or whatever they are in Spain, is because we have better 
know-how. 

If we send our people over to Spain, to teach those family farmers 
the know-how we have, how are we going to continue to compete 
with them? The orange growers in Spain will be competing with 
Mr. Matthews’ Florida orange growers, or yours in Texas, Mr. 
Thompson. 


(oe 
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That is the basic problem which concerns me here. As I understand 
it we are supposed to be interested in the welfare of the family farmer. 

Mr. Wuirr. I have explained the main and principal exports of 
Spanish agriculture. These exports I have stated, comprise 54 percent 
of the total exchange earnings from Spain, and these are the exports 
that Spain has developed over a period of years. 

The ICA assistance program to Spain was not directed, I have 
said, specifically to the production of individual crops but it was 
aimed at trying to anchor the families to the land to develop a better 
living for the family on the farm, to increase their capacity to consume, 
wherever they have the opportunity. 

Mr. Tracue. That is commendable. Do we not teach them soil 
erosion conservation practices? We encourage them, I assume, to 
learn how to use fungicides and insecticides and fertilizers, to improve 
their production, do we not do that sort of thing? 

Mr. Wauitre. We have not had a program that was aimed at helping 
a particular crop, filberts or almonds or cotton or things of this kind. 

Mr. Teacur. We try to teach them to be better farmers? 

Mr. Wuire. Just like the county agents, in the United States, 
assist all kinds of farmers in all kinds of problems that they have— 
through education techniques. 

Mr. Traaur. Yes. What I wanted to know is how does that help 
our family farmer in the United States, except to lessen for him the 
danger of war which is the real objective. That is the reason I support 
the overall security program. 

Mr. Wuire. It helps in that respect, sir. And it helps to put higher 
purchasing power in Spain for other American products, to increase 
our exports to Spain. 

Spain imports vegetable oil from this country, which is important 
to the cottongrowers. 

Mr. Tracur. But suppose I am a family farmer in Paso Robles, 
Calif.; my family farm consists of an almond farm, that is all, perhaps, 
20 acres of almonds. And if we, the United States Government, en- 
courage and help the Spanish farmer to grow almonds better, more 
efficiently, how is that helping me as a farmer entirely dependent upon 
the production of almonds? 

Mr. Wuire. There may be several ways of looking at this problem. 
I believe I understand what you mean. 

Actually, we are quite conscious of the desire of the American 
farmer to expand and to protect his markets, and we are in sympathy 
with that. 

It is quite difficult to maintain friendship with our friends overseas 
if we absolutely refuse to cooperate with them. If a man has an 
almond orchard, and it is washing away, and his own county agent 
whome we have helped train helps him to save it, or perhaps by 
conservation of the moisture helps him to produce a slightly better 
crop then the extent to which all of this will be felt in competition 
with American producers of almonds I do not know but it does not 
seem to constitute a real threat. The Spaniard’s markets would be 
in Europe. But this is a process that sooner or later the people are 
going to learn for themselves. They are able to read. They are 
able to travel some, and to go to the French and the Italians and 
other people who are willing to help; they are trying to learn from 
all nations to a limited extent. 
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In part it is a question of whether we show a willingness to help 
them in this way, or whether we retract and force them or leave them 
to find out as best they can, perhaps from other people. 

Other nations of Europe do not have, generally speaking, surplus 
problems of this kind with their farms. That is the problem we have 
run up against here at home. We are quite conscious of this and, 
particularly try to concentrate our program in the production of a 
crop overseas that is not surplus in the world, one that would not 
reduce the imports of our crops into that country, or permit that 
country to export more surpluses into the free world. 

There are many opportunities for increased consumption if people 
can produce food themselves, and this is particularly true in under- 
developed countries. 

In all of this program of agricultural development, we try to impress 
upon the foreign government the difference between a self-supporting 
economy and a self-sufficient economy and it is explained this way. 
That a self-supporting economy is one that considers the three prin- 
cipal resources—human resources, land resources, and water resources, 
and then uses these three resources in the best combination for the 
most efficient use to produce those things they need, and which the 
free world needs. And not misuse these resources by abuse such as 
wasting human labor, wasting soil, or wasting water, through ineffi- 
cient production or producing for a market that does not exist. 

It is necessary to consider the human resources in a country. It is 
the most valuable resource that a nation has. Their degree of literacy, 
their understanding, their capacity to work, their general health, their 
attitude toward life, their industry, all have to be considered in the 
concept of a program suitable for their country. 

Therefore, the programs vary from country to country, suited and 
adapted to the atmosphere of the country and the interest of the 
country to cooperate. There are times when a government in pur- 
suing @ program determines to pursue a course in which we cannot 
cooperate. 

We advise the government that they must carry that program out 
with their own resources. As I said earlier, we try to concentrate the 
ICA assistance where it seems to be the most helpful over the long 
run in that country, and consistent with what we understand to be 
good American foreign policy objectives, considering American agri- 
culture and considering other things in America, too. 

Mr. Twacue. Excuse me. Just let me say I was particularly inter- 
ested in this because Spain is a competitor to some extent with Cali- 
fornia agriculture, and it is a problem which the farmers in California 
will have with them always. 

Mr. McMiutan. As I understand your statement it is that you 
feel that if you can get these small farmers in Spain in the habit of 
living better, eating better, why it will increase our exports to those 
countries. 

Mr. Whites. Yes, sir, it will. The improvement in the Spanish 
standard of living will improve the opportunity for selling Spain grain 
in short crop years, and in selling vegetable oil such as cottonseed oil 
and soybean oil, of which they have been large purchasers in the last 
several months, and during last year. 

That is true of other countries also. Our markets are the poorest 
in those countries where the people’s purchasing power is the tansy 
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The total national product per capita in India is only $72. It does 
not permit of much import from other countries. As it rises our 
exports—total exports—agricultural and industrial also rises, as pur- 
chasing power and national income rise. 

Mr. Smiru. Did I understand you to say that this foreign aid pro- 
ram that we are doing over there is not going to affect the American 
armer? 

Mr. Wuirs. I think it will affect the American farmer in several 
ways, sir. In most respects it will make a better market, we believe, 
especially in the long run for American surplus agricultural produc- 
tion—by raising the purchasing power of the consumer. 

I mentioned a while ago that the population in the underdeveloped 
countries is increasing at the rate of about 20 to 25 percent every 10 
years. I have mentioned the difficulty of putting additional land in 
production, and the slowness with which yields in agriculture rise. 
With increased purchasing power, there will come about a better 
market for all of the nations that have agricultural produce to export. 

This inevitably, and almost surely, will make for better business in 
the years ahead. 

With respect to the immediate short term, I tried to explain that we 
have planned our program around family farm units to have a higher 
standard of living. 

Take Thailand, for example. It is surplus rice-producing country, 
one of the principal producers. 

Our program in Thailand has been running for about 5 or 6 years. 

Part of this is to help the Government to develop a better variety of 
rice. 
This would be in competition with our own rice. The facts are that 
with improvement of better rice varieties in Thailand—they had 
several thousand varieties 5 years ago, and now they are centering on 
about 17 varieties of the better rice—the Government and the people 
greatly appreciate it and they are exporting no more rice today or did 
they last year than they did before the war or immediatley after the 
war. 

Thailand is in a race to provide food for her increasing population. 
Outside of the rice area, although 90 percent of the land in Thailand 
is devoted to rice, we and the Thai Government are trying to assist the 
Thai farmers to develop livestock for their own use, to develop domes- 
tic water supplies for their families, for sanitary uses, and for fish 
ponds, and to diversify their agricultural production. 

That explains typically what the program is in Thailand. 

I would like to talk a moment about the program in Libya, if you are 
interested. 

That is an interesting part of the world now. 

Mr. Smirx. I represent midwestern farmers. I want you to tell 
me whether or not in your opinion, the program that you have just 
outlined for Spain in anywise affects those farmers out in the Midwest? 

Mr. Wauire. I believe, sir, it affects them favorably. 

Mr. Smirx. How does it affect their economy, when the rest of the 
economy is going up? It always seems to me—— 

Mr. Wuirer. That is 

Mr. Smiru. You talk about generalities for 25 years to come, about 
population and all sorts of things. I understand that. I am talkin 
about the immediate effect. And I suppose you are not going to te 
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me that you have increased the production of rice in Thailand 3 or 4 
times per acre. 

Mr. Wurst We have not been able to make that much contribution. 

Mr. Situ. ICA puts out the story that they increased and tripled 
it, and when we pinned it down they could not find anything of that 
kind over there. 

Mr. Wauarre. I have explained in Thailand—and I wanted to come 
back to a discussion directly 

Mr. Smita. Answer my question about whether or not you are 
affecting my midwestern farmers out there. 

Mr. Wuirs. My belief is that the midwestern farmer is interested 
in export markets for soybean oil. 

Mr. Suira. Allright. Let us talk about wheat and corn, and things 
like that now—those products. 

Mr. Wuits. There is very little exports of meat products from the 
United States. There has not been in the past, and so far as we 
understand there is not likely to be much export of meat products, 
that is, much increase in the export of meat products in the future. 

The principal exports of products from the Midwest and other areas 
in our Nation will be probably in the same pattern as it is now, and 
as it has been in the past. 

It may increase to some extent corn and other grains and remain 
reasonably high for vegetable oil, and for some of the other lesser 
products. 

I believe that in the development of any foreign nation a way that 
increases the standard of living will make for a better import’ market 
for a surplus farm product—take vegetable oil as an example. That 
is being demonstrated now. ‘The aid program is helping the export 
of vegetable oil from the United States. It is expected to help in the 
future; that is the best I can testify on this point with my knowledge 
of the situation. 

Mr. THompson. Are you through? 

Mr. Smira. I still do not have an answer. We do not raise soy- 
beans. 

Mr. Matruews. On the basis of your testimony, I would conclude 
that most of the foreign governments with whom you have worked 
feel that the family farm is the best basis for the development of their 
agriculture. Would that be a correct statement? 

Mr. Waite. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. Matruews. We on this committee, as the chairman has said, 
particularly are interested in the family-sized farm. And the thing 
that strikes me is that it seems like we are getting less and less in 
many areas of the country. It seems to be going to the great cor- 
poration type of farm, and I think it is a very necessary thing to note 
that in the Old Country from which came our civilization, seems to 
think that the family-sized farm is the best basis for the development 
of their agriculture. 

Mr. Wuirte. Yes, sir. And because of the unavailability of more 
land together with increasing population, the present small size of 
farms 

Mr. Marruews. This is a question that I do not believe anyone 
can answer. Do you have any ideas on what these countries are 
going to do about their population. I shudder to think of it every 
year, India, for example, with its teeming millions has more and more 
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people. In view of your experience, have you come across any answer 
to that problem? 

Mr. Wuire. I travel a fair amount and have talked with foreign 
government people who are concerned about that very problem. 

It is true that the world is now in an area of the greatest population 
explosion the world has ever seen. The improvement in the diet of 
the people which they yearned and aspired for, the tired and worn out, 
the hunger and the like, sick from malaria and other disesaes, now 
preventable by vaccination or through control measures, is having a 
very decided favorable effect on population growth. 

I visited a country last month in which infant mortality is now 
more than 50 percent. They do not get anything but mothers’ milk 
and water and tea until 2 years of age. This contrasted to the feeding 
of infants in this country where they begin feeding food in addition 
to mother’s milk as early as 3 months of age. These foreign women 
are working mothers; they work in the fields. They do not produce 
milk adequately, so children are malnourished and they die easily 
with diseases. ‘This situation will be taken care of, whether our 
Nation or another particular nation does much about it, because the 
people are determined to do something about it. 

They listen to radios and they travel some and are reading, and the 
knowledge of the modern world is gradually seeping into the most 
backward and underdeveloped areas in the world. 

What will happen with respect to providing food for population 
growth is a matter of conjecture. 

May I go off the record just a moment? 

Mr. THompson. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kruscer. Why do they leave so much land out of production? 

Mr. Wuire. The Pakistan agriculture is essentially an irrigated 
agriculture. 

The Pakistan climate and soil is very similar to Arizona. There 
are five main rivers that traverse West Pakistan, of which the Indus 
River is the principal river. They have developed diversion troughs 
from the river to irrigate the land, but they haven’t developed a 
drainage system to take the water from the land, and as a result 
waterlogging is taking land out of production at an estimated rate of 
100,000 acres a year. This has been going on for several years. 

Without the irrigation water, they only have 5 to 7 inches of rain, 
it would not sustain any appreciable vegetation, even for camels or 
for goats, so it is a must. 

Mr. Tuompson. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. JenniNnGs. You spoke of the consolidation that was taking 
place—the consolidation in the farms—to make it more practical to 
farm a larger area. How is that taking place? Give me the me- 
chanics of how this is taking place? 

Mr. Wuirr. I have meee in Spain 

Mr. Jennines. That would be fine; yes. 

Mr. Wuire. On the map that I passed around, if you have it before 
you 

Mr. Jenninas. Yes; I have it. 

Mr. Wuite. You will notice on it, that there are many small 
fragments of land that may be only fractions of acres that have been 
inherited down through the centuries, and under the Land Consolida- 
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tion Service these lands by agreement of the holders are consolidated 
in blocks, so that the 474 units as now constituted were previously in 
5,581 separate tracts. The owner finds that he has the same value 
of the land in the new consolidated tract as he had in the several 
separated tracts, and he may have a larger acreage or a smaller 
acreage. 

But it is based upon the same ability to produce as his formerly 
fragmented tract had. 

Mr. Jenninos. Is that voluntary? 

Mr. Wuirte. That is voluntary with the farmers and with the 
Government. There are other cases. I have seen one in another 
area, in Pakistan, where the farmers came together and voted—and 
voted about 85 percent—to consolidate and the other 15 percent had 
to comply by majority rule as they had agreed. 

This is a tremendous decision for people to make because in in- 
herited tracts there is the emotional feeling that is terrific when it 
comes to parting with the tract of land that has been held for centuries 
in the family. But the economics of it force them to think objectively 
for their own welfare. It takes some credit and help and some plan- 
ning—takes quite a bit of technical direction—to bring this about to 
assure them that the new has the same productive capacity as the tract 
they have given up. 

Those who have gone through with it like it. They feel they have 
been benefited because they no longer have to travel miles from frag- 
ment to fragment to cultivate their land. 

Mr. THompson. That corresponds more with the cooper atives in 
this country than anything I can think of. 

Mr. Wuire. Soil conservation districts might be a little nearer to 
this type of organization. 

Mr. Tuompson. Does title pass? 

Mr. Waite. They give up title to their previous holding, and 
acquire title to the new holding. 

Mr. THompson. Then it is not a company, centrally owned farm? 

Mr. Wuire. It is inidividually operated. One gives up say, 100 
parcels of land, and acquires 1 new parcel of land. He gives a deed 
and accepts a deed in exchange and the new land has about the 
same productive capacity as the land that he parted with. 

Mr. THompson. I see. That is what goes on in Spain? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, and what went on in Pakistan. 

Mr. THompson. Also in Pakistan. 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. In the Netherlands, Greece, and in other 
countries. 

Mr. Jenninos. As I understand it, this is one of the objectives as 
I see it, and it is a pattern that was used throughout the smaller 
farming areas. 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, that is true. The desirable objective to accom- 
plish from the people’s standpoint, ICA’s standpoint and the Govern- 
ment’s standpoint. 

Mr. Jenninos. This is being carried out under the leadership of 
their own government, through the assistance of LCA and encourage- 
ment and education, pointing out that it is advantageous. 

Mr. Wuire. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Jennines. What transpired before that time in the way of 
individuals bartering or buying land adjoining, just as we developed 
our farming communities? 
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Mr. Wuire. There was just a minute amount of that. I do not 
know all of the answers to this. I have seen these areas in Western 
Europe; I have been in them. But a farmer that has some small 
tracts of land finds it difficult to carry on a whole series of trading. 
The man next to him may not want to sell because he does not know 
where he can buy another tract of land to consolidate. This is a 
chain reaction; it takes a whole community to simultaneously par- 
ticipate to make it possible. 

During the war, for example, you will remember when the dike in 
Holland was bombed and the areas were flooded. When the war 
ended we helped the Dutch to restore the land that had been under 
water during the war years. 

This land had been split up, too, into small pieces, and now having 
to reconstruct the dikes, they decided that it would be better for 
them if they consolidated the small tracts, and by their agreement 
that whole area was put together in a different but better way. It 
would have been extremely difficult to have ever done that without 
the owners having voted on it and foreing the 5 or 10 percent who still 
did not want to make any move to do so, to cooperate. 

Mr. JenninGs. What has been the experiences after the consolida- 
tion as to the production, has it increased? Does it show an increase 
in production. As I understand it a man might have acres before he 
consolidated, which would be located here and here and here. 

Now when he consolidates they are located in one continuous unit. 
What has been the history of production? Has it increased? 

Mr. Waite. The first result has been that the farmer’s effort has 
become more productive because he worked on his farm instead of 
riding in an oxcart for 2 or 3 hours a day going to work and coming 
from work. This releases energy for work on his farm. 

Mr. JennrnGs. Is there a shortage of labor? As I understood it he 
had a large family and they spent some of their time going in an oxcart 
from one tract to the other. 

Mr. Wuirte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenntnes. Now they are consolidated? 

Mr. Wuirr. Yes. 

Mr. JennincGs. He can only work so much and so many hours and 
raise so much on his farm. 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. It has released a lot of the travel from fragment 
to fragment into energy which he could put into cultivation on his farm. 
He could do a more thorough job. 

Mr. JENNINGS. He uses surplus time? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. 

Mr. JenninGs. What is he doing with it? 

Mr. Wuarre. He is working all of the time. When he lays down his 
plow he picks up a hoe. When he puts that down, he pulls weeds, and 
when he quits pulling weeds he goes back to plowing. They are very 
industrious people. 

They are doing a better job of farming and have more production. 

Mr. Jenntnas. That seems to be the object of what we are finding 
in our own family farms in our country. Our people told us that they 
did not, under the allotment system now have enough acreasge to 
engage in a family farm operation. It seems to be working at odd ends. 

As pointed out by Mr. Smith, while we were working to keep this 
family farm completely occupied, it might be working to a little dis- 
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advantage to our own farmer, because he cannot keep his farm going. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is quite true. I do not know that we can 
resolve that particular phase of it in this committee. But it cer- 
tainly is an interesting experience. 

Before we go any further, I would like to say to the members of 
the committee that I would like to adjourn by a quarter to 12, and 
have just a few minutes to discuss with you committee members 
what we are going to do, later in the summer or early fall. 

If we wish we can adjounr this hearing to a later date. It is 
extremely interesting to me. I want to ask vou this, you may have 
an answer and you may not. As to countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, there is one outstanding example of a place where they tried 
collectivized farms, and it did not work 

That was in Yugoslavia. Tito was tied to Russia, as I remember 
up to the point where he either had to collectivize his farms or not. 

He could not do it because they had been handed down from gene- 
ration to generation as you have explained as in some other countries, 
and those people would not leave the farm, that had been worked 
out of the wilderness, by their forefathers, and had been handed 
down to them. So that has created a rather different form of 
government. 

Tito is an independent communistic nation, as I understand it, 
but not part of the Soviet bloc. Am I about correct in the picture 
I have drawn? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, essentially so. 

Mr. Tuompson. In Russia, which I suppose is the only country in 
Europe with any more available land; the Russians have only collec- 
tive farms, as I understand it. They are all owned by the State. 
The people are employed either on a share basis or for a very small 
wage. 

What can you tell us, if you can tell us anything, about the ten- 
dency behind the Iron Curtain? Is it still firmly entrenched behind 
the collective system of farming? 

Mr. Wuarrer. Could I go off the record? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bass. Are you familiar with the amendment that we recently 
adopted to Public Law 480 which allowed American businessmen to 
borrow through the World Bank 25 percent of these Public Law 480 
funds for the development of agricultural interests in foreign countries? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. Have you given enough study to this in order to give 
us some sort of an idea about how this money could best be used by 
American business interests for the further development of our export 
trade, that is, American products, as well as developing better use of 
agricultural products in foreign countries? 

Mr. Wuire. We have given a great deal of thought to that, sir, 
because our agency administers the loan funds under section 104 (g); 
we are, therefore, somewhat familiar with the plans of the foreign 
governments and some interests expressed by American businessmen. 

I am impressed that most American businessmen are interested in 
industrial facilities as related to agriculture. That might be cold- 
storage plants, grain-storage silos, or things of that kind. 
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In a country that does not have adequate storage, it tends to hinder 
normal imports. Because of an earthquake or a hurricane or drought, 
they need large stocks quickly but they have no place to hold them. 

In the case of cold storage, if they do not have it, they are unable 
to plan an import program for holding and for orderly distribution to 
consumers in the country. 

Mr. Bass. That cold-storage plant, by that do you mean the devel- 
opment of facilities in foreign countries which will allow us to store 
perishable amounts of agr icultural commodities for distribution and 
use in that country? 

Mr. Wuirs. Yes. Allow the importers in that country an oppor- 
tunity to import and warehouse perishable products. 

Mr. Bass. This would be an American business cooperating with 
the importers in those countries? 

Mr. Wuire. Right. 

Mr. Bass. That is the general idea? 

Mr. Wuirz. In each case the American businessman will need to 
reach a conclusion on his own judgment whether, if such facility were 
constructed by him, he could use it or rent it to people who already 
have expressed a desire for such a facility. 

Mr. Bass. Is it your idea or do you think such a plan would be 
feasible for you or some of your associates to prepare a memorandum 
directive or an advisory bulletin along these lines to encourage or to 
facilitate the use of these moneys in foreign countries? 

Mr. Wuire. I do not know w shothes a bulletin or something of that 
sort would be helpful or not. We are working now very closely with 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Department has an agricul- 
tural attaché in the country working, I think, intensively on this 
problem. 

And our mission in the field is working with the agricultural attaché. 

Mr. Bass. When an idea is firmed up as to exactly how the admin- 
istration of this new amendment can be worked out, would it be 
possible to issue a sort of directive or an information bulletin on this 
subject? 

Mr. Warrr. Thd administrative procedure that is worked out will 
be explained to the field. 

Mr. Bass. That is what I was wanting to know exactly how this 
thing can be implemented for the betterment of American agriculture 
as well as, of course encouraging general use of our facilities in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Wuire. You realize, of course, that the bill that passed the 
House provides that the Export-Import Bank shall be the adminis- 
trative agency. 

Mr. Bass. I understand that. 

Mr. Wuirer. And they will have to take the lead in this. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, Mr. R. H. Davis present, who, I think, in 
5 minutes might explain a land reform program in free China. 

He will not be with us after today. He is just in from Taiwan; 
I brought him along in case you would be interested in hearing about 
that program. [| do not know whether your time will permit or not. 

Mr. Tuompson. We have 5 minutes. I think that would be very 
interesting. Before you go into that phase, I wonder if you could 
give us for the record the story in some typical South American 
country? 
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Mr. Tompson. Have you a written statement on Peru? 
Mr. Wuire. Yes, | have it in rough draft here, sir. 
Mr. TuHomeson. I personally would like to hear it, and if the 
members of the committee agree we will schedule a later meeting. 
Mr. Wuire. If you set it before Friday of this week, all right; after 
next week I will be out of town. 
Mr. TuHompson. Is week after next all right with you? So we will 


Mr. Wuire. I am prepared to talk on Peru. It is typical. 


schedule for you then. 

Mr. Wuirr. We will be delighted to participate. 

Mr. Tompson. Let us continue for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Davis. My name is R. H. Davis, Commissioner of the Joint 
Commission of Rural Reconstruction in Free China. 

Taiwan, just briefly to describe the country, is one-fifth of the size 
of the State of Missouri. I happen to be from Missouri, so I make that 
comparison. 

There are 10 million people in Taiwan. Its agricultural area is 
little over 2 million acres, which would be equivalent to about 7 
Midwest counties; two-tenths of an acre of land per capita, as com- 
pared to 24 acres here. Fifty-one percent of the population are farm 
people; the average size farm is little less than 3 acres. There were a 
few large farms before there was a land reform program. 

In Taiwan, as in most other countries of the world, as Mr. White 
has pointed out, there is an intense desire on the part of farm people 
to own the land that they farm. 

That is the only security that they have. In Taiwan, before the 
Nationalist Government moved in, a third of the farmers were 
tenants, a third were tenants in part, and part owners, and the other 
third owned the land that they had farmed. 

Rents were from 50 to 60 percent of the main crop, and no written 
lease. The farmer was at the mercy of the landlord. He could be 
moved off any time that the landlord wanted to move him. So 
there was that lack of assurance on the part of the farmers that they 
could continue to exist and make a living for their families. . 

The Nationalist Government made up its mind when it came to 
Taiwan in 1949 to correct that situation. The first step they took 
was to reduce rent from 50 or 60 percent—whatever it might have 
been—down to 37% percent of the main crop. The tenant, of course, 
keeps the rest of it. There had to be a written lease for at least 6 
years, so the tenant had some security of tenure. 

That decreased the value of the land for the landlord. The second 
step the Government took was to sell public land to tenant farmers. 
And the third step, started in 1953, is what they call “land of the 
tiller” program, which involved the Government itself buying from 
the landlord all holdings over 3 hectares. These are nonresident 
landlords—a landlord who did not operate the farm. He was per- 
mitted to retain 7% acres. A farmer who was farming his land with 
his family was permitted to keep whatever he could farm with his 
family. 

If he had been leasing out any land that he owned, that had to be 
sold to the Government. All of this land was leased to the tenant 
who had been farming the land as a tenant. 

As a consequence now we have a pattern of ownership where only 
16 percent of the farmers are tenant farmers. The rest of the land is 
operated by owners. 
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The problem, of course, of small farms in uneconomic units still 
exists. But there is not enough land for a reasonable economic unit 
for the farmers. 

The average income of the farmer in Taiwan is about $400 United 
States equivalent. The average size family is about seven to the 
family. And, of course, trying to make a living on a few acres with 
seven people is a pretty difficult task. 

They are making a lot of progress. They are tremendously hard 
workers. 

Two crops on each acre of land is usual, and many farmers are 
getting 4 crops per year—2 crops of rice, a crop of wheat, and a crop 
of vegetables. There has to be a lot of interplanting, intercropping. 

As Mr. White has pointed out, in many countries of the world they 
have a tremendous probJem ahead of them of trying to keep up with 
the population. The population is increasing 3% percent a year. 

They have to keep their production up to meet that increase in 
population. Except for some wheat and cotton that is coming in 
there, they are pretty much self-supporting in agricultural production. 
As a matter of fact, they have sugar to export, bananas, some fruits. 
I think that is about all I have to say. 

Mr. THompson. What part does our Government play in Taiwan? 

Mr. Davis. ICA has an economic aid program there, and the agri- 
cultural part is handled by this joint commission which is a separate 
kind of setup. We are spending in Taiwan about 450,000 United 
States dollars a year in agriculture for assistance other than technical 
assistance. There is the same amount for technical assistance, making 
about $900,000 altogether. 

There is a staff of 12 Americans w orking with the Chinese in 
assisting them in whatever way we can to meet the situation they are 
up against of trying to feed the people. 

On this land reform program we gave very limited technical assist- 
ance. They did that very largely themselves. We spent a little of 
the counterpart funds—not United States dollars—in helping out on 
the administrative costs. 

Mr. THompson. I assume from what you have told us that the main 
reason for our participating is political, to try to develop a country 
which will be self-supporting and which will be self-perpetuating. 

Mr. Davis. Right. Of course, it is general policy to increase the 
strength of the Nationalist Government so that it may have the 
opportunity to remain in the free world. We are attempting to try 
to help them to develop themselves economically. They have a large 
army, which they might not be able to support without the help that 
we are giving them. 

Mr. Wuire. I would like to add, there has been developed in Taiwan 
programs in agricultural extension, soil conservation, reforestation, 
and crop and livestock improvement. All of these things we normally 
do in other countries we also do in Taiwan. 

Mr. THompson. None of those do any good except in a free enter- 
prise system? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. We appreciate very much your information, gentle- 
men. We will adjourn, to come back again when it is convenient to 
you and the members of the committee. 

I am sorry that the time has gone so fast. You have presented an 
extremely interesting item. That is all. 

(Whereupon at 11:50 a. m. the hearing was adjourned.) 
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